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Over 200 questionnaire responses froii parents of 
autistic children describing recreational activities that appealed to 
their childrv^n are reported. Recreation is defined as a neans of 
skill development, an outlet for emotions, and an inspiration for 
living. Parents are encouraged to stimulate recreational interests by 
taking children along on shopping and other trips, by engaging a 
child in parallel play to discover the reason for the activity's 
attraction, and also to introduce the child to social recreation, and 
by using community resources. Common sense in choosing activities and 
in reacting to children's play choices is urged. Children's 
preferences are listed in the area of toys, collections, music, 
tre^vel, arts and crafts, playground equipment, dramatics, danc(B, 
games, sports, outdoor activities, and other special intei:ests, such 
as mathematics, astronomy, and electricity. Also noted are household 
chores that children vieved as recreatioaal, and criteria to be used 
in evaluating the success of recreational activities such as 
healthful exercise, release of tension, and inculcation of social 
skills. The questionnaire is included. (GH) 
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Foreword 



This p«ompSWt t» for parenti of autUlk and emotionoUy disturbed cSUdrer> 
and tKose dedicated professionals who work with these children in scftooti, 
com.fiufit^Y pfOQfomi, dnd i^&titufidnol seftin^i. It prOvidei proctieol iug^es- 
tions for recreotionot activities and offers insights into the r)eeds of these 
children. 

The contC'nt of the pomphlet is based on the experiences and observations 
of porents, teochers, and several young odultt with o history of childhood 
autism. In easy to read fashion, Mrs. Margaret Dewey has assimilated theie 
countless reported experiences. 

}t is our hepe that dissemination of this pamphlet will sotiify a need to shore 
experiences. Further, it is hoped these shared experiences will serve a useful 
purpose for parents^ professionals, and others who may be interested. 



Herbert L. Rooney^ Chief 
CItiten PorticSpotlon Branch 
Office of Program Coordination 
Notlonol Institute of Mental Heolth 




Preface 



This booklet present* some recreational Interests of children who have been 
colled autistic at some time in their lives. Its preporation stems from review 
of exiting literature on the subject, volunteer personal contact and corre- 
spondence with over a hundred parents during 1970-72, and the prepara- 
tion of a questionnaire sent to 400 parents ond professionals in shoals, 
hospitols, and treatment facilities. The questionnaire, reproduced in the 
bock of this pamphlet, wc. designed to elicit information from parents and 
professionals which would describe recreational activities thcit oppeol to 
these children. 

Over 200 completed questionnaires were returned. The response rate ex- 
ceeded 50 percent. Parents in the Notional Society for Autistic Children were 
our most helpful source, in many instances supplementing the completed 
questionnaire with detailed information obout the play hobits of individual 
children. f.'esearcher Morion DeMyer (1967) found porents to be reliable 
informants on this subject. 

In our questionnaire children of oil oges from many oreos of the country 
were represented. Several young adults who grew up as autistic children 
submitted thoughts about the port recreation ployed in their good adjust- 
ment. There was, in uidition, ample spoce for original comments on the 
questionnaire, and many of the forms come bock with long letters ottoched. 
I wish I could personally thank each child, parent, and teacher %i^ose 
detailed report mode this booklet possible. It is dedica!ed to them. 

Autistic ^s o misleading term if it implies o honvogeneous group. In fdct, the 
children hove been given many other labels. Prominent among other dlog- 
no!»es is "emotioholly disturbed." It is probably true that oil autistic children 
hove emotional disturbance to o degree. Some of this is genuine distress at 
theh failures and frustrations; tome is inoppropriote response which results 
from errors of judgment; ond some expresses the child's private communica- 
tion with himself. In tlie literature on programs for the disturbed we find 
many descriptions of children similar to those called autistic (Monn and 
Hilsendoger 1968; Hobbs 1966; Nichtern 1964). Often, when o child has 
oulgrown his eoriy outistic bchov'^cr pctterni, his conttnut?^ socio! immoturity 
is labeled emotiionol disturbance. 

Autistic children not only suffer from multiple diagnoses of their moin hondi* 
cop; they ore multiply handicapped on welt. This observation has been mod^ 
by Lorno and John Wing (1971), specialists in autism. Eric Denhoff (1967), 
from the viewpoint of o tpeciollst in cerebral polsy« suggests using the term 
cerebral dysfuncfion for Organic disabilities which offc^ct o child's motor and 
mental abilities. He specifically includes autism. Judging from our ques- 
tionncTe, we do hove many children with other evidences of brofn domoge. 
Atnong the children of this study o few are blind or deof as well os autistic. 
There ore many with perceptual or sensory problems. Some of the children 



have dttturboncet of consciausnest or outright epileptic seizures. No child 
wo% specificolly called cerebral palsied, but many showed neuromuscular 
incoordination. Some who ore clumsy with their fingers are :iwift and sure of 
foot, whiW crthers ore juft the reverse. liVe potsied children, they showed o 
¥nde range of motor disorders from spasticity to tremor, olthough the dis- 
turbances were less prominent than in c&rebral palsy. 

Most of the autistic children in our sample appeared to be of leost mildly 
retarded, although in some coses they exhibited specialized, highly devel- 
oped skirts. Porents of tf^e younger children frequently reported hyperkinetic 
behovior disorders. Altogether, the handicaps of the children could be 
grouped under Eric DenhofPs term, syndromes of cerebral dysfunction, with 
outi^im mot^ prominent. 

Margaref A. Dewey 
Kecreotion Choirmon, NSAC 
2301 Woodfide Rood 
Ann Arbor, Michigon 48104 
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Some parents report their childritn love pets; others say there 
is no response to ar^imals, A small fiuify animal is a good way 
to sfarf. Courtesy of Margaret Dewey. Ann Arbor. Michigan. 



WHY RECREATION? 

Recreation hos for autisT>c children the same benefits 
*hat it has for other chl?.rjren. It is a natural teacher of 
ikills, an outlet for emotions, and an inspiration for 
living. The difference with autistic children is that they 
need these benefits mor6 urgently. 

Normal play has ru5es which most children pick up 
easily, shifting and odopting their behavior according 
to the situafion. Thir, adaptation is difficult for the autistic 
child. Some moy never Irorn to communicate by speech. 
Howtrver, the effort to help them ocquire some simple 
forrrt of recreation and communicotion should not be 
abcndc>ned. The more handicapped a child, the more 
sigmficcnt an/ improvement is likely to be in helping 
hiM ctdopt to fife. 

A>tiiough recreation and physical education hove been 
used effectively to help children with atJtistic symptoms 
in the post, these methods have not been emphasized 
in recent years (Dewey, in press). The Buttonwood Forms 
Project at Temple University offers physical training to 
emotionally disturbeo children to improve their living 



skills (Hilsendoger et ol. 1968). Nicholas Hobbs {}9i>6) 
mentions in oddl^^on th© importance of joy in h^lpirig 
disturbed children in Project Re-ED.. We have included 
0 few obsessive ri.uols as recreation because the chil- 
dren seem to en|<v/ them, and because they may b« 
used OS steps in !ih -ping more acceptable behavior. Dr. 
Milton Borr (1899), described how one solf-destructive 
child was converteo from plucking threads out of his 
clothing to kniMing cops, looking backwards, Leo Kan- 
ner and his cotieogues tKonner et al. ^972) observed 
that autistic children who mode cuccessfd social adap- 
tation tpftcn did so by converting "obsessive interests" 
into iolents which won them respect from others. 

This report is concerned with recreation in the literal 
sense of the word; thot which refreshes the spirit. In 
severely handicapped children we con only guess they 
ore refreshed by their smiling response ond decrease in 
withdrawn behavior. But these matters are surely rela- 
tive. What appears a modest improvement to ws, such 
OS learning a gome^ may represent a major improve- 
nient in the pleasure of life for an autistic or erttoHon* 
ally disturbed child. 
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WAYS TO START 

Take Them Along 

Mony children develop recreotionol interests by occom' 
ponying their pcj'ents on shopping ond other trips ("A 
drog ot first," one mother admitted, "bul then we could 
see he wos enjoying it"). Autistic children ore generally 
oTtentlve when they oppeor tc be uninterested, often 
surprising their porents loter when they reveo! how 
much they obsorbed. in this woy, some hove become 
fond of hiking, comping, ond bird-wotching. Others 
hove token up on interest in corpentry and cooking; a 
few enjoy ploys and movies or night boll gomes. 

These children do not olwoys oppreciote the some os- 
pects of the activity which ottroct their porents. Some 
children give the impression of bird wotching when they 
ore actuoily bird listening. One girl who loves to go to 
the theatre is happiest during the ports where she can 
lough ond clop with everyone else. Her mother sold she 
is basically socioble ond this is one ploce where she 
knows hew to be "one of the gong." 

A fother opoiogized for the few responses he hod mode 
on our questionnoire. He exploincd thot his boy learned 
so slowly, thot it took oil the time t.-^ could spore to 
teoch him just the few skills he had indicoted on the 
questionnoire. "I hordly have time for my own recreo- 
tion," he added. This devotion is odmiroble; on the other 
hond« if moy be difficult for o boy to leorn how to hove 
fun from o porent who hos given up pleosure. One 
solution is to give up trying to teoch "skills" ond to let 
the child tog along for a few of the porent's fovorite 
occupations. 

Ptay in Parallel 

An adult may sit beside a child who is ploying in o 
compulsive monner ond begin to ptay in the some mon- 
nor. Each may notice the other obliquely, without any 
corvfrontotion or pressure, i'here are no questions or 
demands. The child con pretend he does not notice until 
he is reody to respond. The objective for the odult is 
to discover what is foscinating obout the activity, then 
to build on this knowledge and lead the child cn to on 
eloboratiofi of the octivity or to something different. 
Failing to ochieve this, porollel play is ot leost o simple 
introduction to "sociability." Children who usually leod 
on isoloted existei.ce may begin to interact with another 
person when the octivity involved is something fomilior. 




Spirals of concenfric circles. 

Courtesy of Miriam Voelm, Galion< Oh»o. 



One mother, looking through o soft drink bottle like the 
one her son hod been holding to his eyes off and on 
for yeors, discovered o delightfully distorted horizon. 
She made excited comments about this, and it was o 
simple motter to offer him different tronsporent shopes, 
ond then lenses. Possibly this boy will somedoy have the 
some hobby os one of the older outistic children, who 
wrote on the questionnoire thot he Itked to study light 
diffusions and diffroctions. 

An outistic child seldom proceeds in ways odults think 
are proper. He may one day reod haltingly from a 
primer, the next doy sound out words from Scientific 
American. Ttiis does not meon he con suddenly reod ot 
thot level, but thot he hcs found powerful motivotion 
for reading the mogozine. Such motivation should be 
encouraged ond allowed to grow. One father decided 
to go along with his little boy's obsessive interest in 
light switches. He bought severol kinds and built on 
ingenious toy (see Figure 1). With additionol skillful 
guidance, this boy eventually found employment in 
electronics. 
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Paralle! play may not always develop budding careers, 
bul it shows a ch^id lhat olher people are interested m 
the games he plays with himself and introduces him to 
the excitement of shared fun, a major ingredient of 
sociability. The understanding a parent or teacher 
achieves by imitating the child may aid in helping the 
child out of G rut or expanding it into something useful. 
The many ruts revealed by our questionnaire would be 
a study in themselves. Throughout this booklet there will 
be discussions of compulsive activities which are pursued 
with evident enjoyment. We call them recreation for 
this reason. An imaginative adult can abstroct the en- 
joyed elements of an activity, then encouroge a child 
to diversify and expand his interests along progressively 
odvanced lines. 

Tearing paper is just one such activity. Like other activi- 
ties, it may seem pointless in itself. Yet interviews with 
parents of tearers revealed many different paper-teo> 
ing episodes which con be called games. One gir) often 
made a heap of paper scraps which she would then fan 
across the table. This activity has social possibilities. It 
could lead to friendly competition between children, 
using paper plates in a race to fan their scraps all the 
wcy across n table. Some autistic children set themselves 
goals of skill, such as trying to tear the longest possible 
unbroken strip from a single piece of paper. This, too, 
may be ^jed as o game for on entire class or family. 
Sometimes tearing paper appears to be an art form. 
One boy used torn paper to moke three; dimensional 
spirals of concentric circles. Such creations coutd be 
hung as decorations, in many sizes and th^P>os, and 
become a point of pride for the child. 

Using Community Resources; 

An autistic child ',s likely to need his parents more 
steadily and for more years than o^hcr children. Both 
parents and children can tolerate this better tf they 
make i;se of community resources for r^creotion. Par- 
ticipating in programs outside the home becomes more 
desirable as the child grows older; he should develop 
some independence this way, even if he Is not one of 
the fortunate ones who can eventually met-t alt of his 
own needs. 

In most communities, there are far more opportunities 
for handicapped children than most residents are aware 
of. A program limited to autistic children is not neces- 
sary, nor commonly found. But leaders and volurtfeers 
who work with handicapped groups expect to meet un- 



usual children. In cooperation with parents, they soon 
underst&nd an autistic child and often see ongles which 
a parent overlooks. Special programs can be located 
through school offices, churches, and service organiza- 
tions. In addition, there are practice teaching programs 
reaching out from colleges which offer special educa- 
tion, occupational therapy, music therapy, or mental 
health sciences. In some communities, po^'ents of the 
handicapped join forces to start small groups, appealing 
to :»chools and senior citizens for volunteer helpers. 

It is not always necessary to use a special program. 
Many organizations moke a point of offering th^ir reg- 
ulor services to the handicapped as well as to normal 
children. Prominent examples of this are the YMCA and 
Scouts, but a coll to the United Givers Fund wili turn up 
other organizations which might consider working with 
an autistic child when he reaches an age and ability- 
level for reasonable cooperation. Mare advanced chil- 
dren with special interests can often find understanding 
and companionship in such groups as choirs, bonds, and 
bicycle clubs. 

A big breather for the parents comes when their child 
attends summer camp. There af<* reduced fees avoilnble 
at many camps for parents who cannot afford the full 
cost. Help in locating camps is available from associa- 
tions for handicapped children, including the Notional 
Society for Autistic; Children, the Easter Seal Founda- 
tion, and the Notional Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren. The most efficient method, however^ is to ask local 
groups to recommend nearby camps that a parent con 
personally evaluate. The needs of children vary greatly; 
they should be individually matched with appropriate 
camps. 

One progressive Institution, the Utah State Training 
School at American Fork, Utah, permits (by special ar- 
rangement) severely handicapped young people who 
live in the State to visit the school as boarders for a 
"vocation.'' If this trend spreads throughout the country, 
it will be a great service to parents and to taxpayers. 
In many coses this service mokes a critical difference 
that enables parents to keep their children at home 
rather than in State-supported institutions. 

COMMON SENSE CONSIDERATIONS 

Some respondents to our questionnaire noted: "We hrd 
to give thli activity up because it was costing too much" 
or "I wasn't able to seo this through because there was 
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so much else to do/' Instead of splurging or. efforts that 
ccnnot be sustained, parents must try to find more man- 
ageable activities. 

It Is typical of autistic children that they keep their in- 
terests longer than most people. Yet some parents wrote 
that they were discouraged when their children aban- 
doned earlier interests. At first thought this seems as 
though efforts were wosted with skills forgotten and 
equipment ly'>ng unused. But these traits are charac- 
teristic of most of us nvM considered autistic. Many 
drawers contain untouched hobby materials, perhaps 
yarn or oil paints. How often do most people actually 
use fishing lures and binoculars they may own? The les- 
sons which parents urge on "normal" children usually 
end up, at best, as memories of brief triumph over piano, 
ballet^ tennis, or other childhood challenges. We recog- 
nize that these episodes add something important to 
life, nev rtheless. When on nutistlc child moves along 
to some new interest, this may be a sign of normal 
change c^d maturation. Parents ore understandably 
unhappy whei: for example a teenoged boy gives up 
playing his trumpet for watching TV, bu* he may out- 
grow that, too, if given alternatives. 

TOYS 

The toys that autistic children enjoy reflect their level 
social maturity more accurately than their age. Through- 
ouf this booklet on osfensfc will indicate that a listed toy 
or activity is highly recommended, though all are worth 



trying at the appropriate age. We feel that cn unusuol 
activity which a few parents and teachers enthusiasti- 
cally endorse by catling special attention to it is os 
significant as something n:«thodically checked by a hun- 
dred parents. 

WATER TOYS or WATER PLAY* with containers 
BALLS*, especially large ones 

BLOCKS* and ether construction toys for older 
children 

PEG-BOARDS* used as a designing or hammering toy 
JIGSAW PUZZLES*, for which some show unusual skill 
TOPS* and HhTWHEELS* or any similar whirling toy 
RECORD PLAYER*, used by many children at an early 
age 

ROCKING HORSE* or SPRINGING HORSE* 
BOOKS* ^ 
MUSICAL TOYS* and TALKING TOYS* 
SLATES* including chalk boords and "magic slate" 
types 

MODELING DOUGH* commercial or home-made 
SMALL CARS* and models of trucks, form, and rood 
machinery 

SAND TOYS or KITCHEN TOOLS* in sand 
STUFFED ANIMALS and DOLLS 
BALLOONS and BUBBLE PIPES 
BEAN BAGS 

Some of the children m our survey ore attached to 
household objects vvhich they carry around ond manipu- 
late. The term toy is an arbitrary social distinction. 



Cuffing cookies out of rolled dough (real or pretend) is an 
easy step oway from playing with jigsaw puzzles. Here the 
cookies ore being decorated for hak:ng. 
Courtesy of Miriam N/oeim, Galion, Ohio. 
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Mony gadgets from the kitchen and workshop have 
more real play value than the gaudy plastic represen- 
tatic:irs which we call toy$. A non-toy is likely to be 
better made and longer lasting, without necessarily 
being more expensive. Of course, the toys selected must 
be safe. It would be impossible to list all of the poten- 
tial playthings in a household. Two parents mentioned 
mechanical devices that had leorning value. These were 
a timer and a coi.i chonger. 



In a class by themselves ore the ingenious toys which 
relatives make. A grandfather responded to one small 
boy's Jove of machines by building 'The Device that 
Functions/' a discarded motor connected to wheels, pul- 
leys and gears. Mentioned in a previous section was the 
battery-powered toy invented by another father for his 
son, shown here. 



Pigure 1 



Truck mnning-lignts 



Push-button 



Knife-switch 



Doorbell button 

Push-type switch 
Light switches — 




How one fofher fumed compulsive lighf-swlfching into a lasting 
interest in electronics. The top cou/d be removed show c/r- 
cuitry, (See p. 6 for an assembi/ diagram.) 
Courtesy of Calvin Alter, Nlles, Ohio. 
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COLLECTIONS 



The seemingly stronge items which autistic children col- 
lect and cherish are often cited as symptom* of their 
molady. Our questionnaire uncovered a few collectors 
in each grouping, whether we listed by age, se»., or 
speaking ab7li^/« When the items favored for collection 
were considered. They mode cn unusual list ^deed. 

The seemingly unreloted things which autistic children 
save take on meaning when they ore divided into four 
main categories. In fpcV, they art remarkably similar to 
the objects which nonoutistic people collect, with one 
pervasive difference: they hove private rather than to- 
ctal value. Normal children moke collections ostensibly 
to please themselves, but in reality, ore much concerned 
with impressing others. 

"DISCOVERJES" of fairly commonplace items which a 
child hos troined his eye to spot easily, even against 
cluttered bockgrounds ore not unjsuol. Exomples from 
the questionnaire ore: 

LINT 

THREAD 

STRING 

STICKS AND TWIGS 
BITS OF PAPER 
RUMPLED PLASTIC BAGS 
PEBBLES AND ROCKS 

These may hove on appe;.iling texture, shape, or color 
which the child likes. Having discovered on item by him- 
self and noticed its significance, he feels u sense of oc- 
complishment in much the some way normal children 
treasure their collections of shells and colored leaves. 

MEMENTOS are articles once functional which hove 
WAB personal emotional value. They Incbde such things 
OS: 

PUll RINGS FROM POP CANS 
TOPS OF SODA BOniES 
DRINKING STRAWS 
SOFT DRINK CANS 
DETERGENT BOXES 
BACON BOXES 

Fotlowup letters from respondents to our questionnaire 
revealed that mementos do, indeed, have very pleosont 
associations for the children. They are, in a sense, like 
the worthless trinkets which many people collect be* 
cause they can't bear to throw them away. The "bacon 
box boy" loves crhp bacon. It is one of the few foods 



he eats weFi. The '"condy wrapper giri" once nid m V*rf 
room ond consumed a pound of wrapped candy. As 
for the children who collect objects thot hove once been 
associated with soft drinks, their parents odmit thot the 
beverages were particularly craved by the children or 
served only on special occavons. Collectors of detergent 
boxes may be enchanted by the commercial whkh ad- 
vertise these products on TV, cr proud that they recog- 
nize the labels. 

VARIATIONS ON A THEME pire colleaions of siml^or 
items with minor differences, like stamps and coins 
which nonoutistic children save. Generally, the autistic 
person's collection has no intrinsic value, as shown by 
such responses to our questionnaire os collections of: 

TV GUIDES FROM VARIOUS CITIES 
OBITUARY L5STS 

UNUSUAL WORDS, WITH SPECIAL 

CHARACVK^ISTICS 
SAMPLES OF FABRICS 
RAILROAD SCHEDULES 

The autistic child collects what interests him, regcprdless 
of whether or not anyone else considers it worth so/mg. 
Favorite musical recordings are also popular items with 
autistic children, but this is not unusual in any young 
person who enjoys music. Next comes tools^ with many 
kinds being represented < lost <9re specks li zed Intere^ 
such OS maps, optical lenses^ and different styles af 
lettering cut from newspapers cr magazines. Some por* 
eiirfs observe that their children hove built collections 
beyond the point of proctical use, but this is \\Oi potho- 
logical. Consider how many nonoutistic people go to 
extremes when collecting books or antiques. 

The vclus of a collection h in its pleasure for the child 
and in its teaching potential. As o child matures he may 
be guided to opply hU collecting obilitics in ever more 
intelligent and acceptable ways. Obsessive collecting 
should be limited when it interferes with normol living, 
however. For e.<s:ample, a boy wat told thot he could 
keep one drawoffut of soda cons; the rest of his bureou 
was for clothing. 

MUSIC 

Nearly every one of the children represented in our 
survey found pleasure and recrealron in music, iistening 
to music was indicoted as the favorite activity, with re- 
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cordtngt, todio, lelevt«on« or five performoncet f?e- 
^.stfitly gr.js y cd . Pcrmn g few yovr^g chifdrcrf^ it^6rd 
muttcol toy* ond mother's singing to i^e \\%^. 

Next to listening, singing (or Hamming) was frequently 
checked, but few children took part in chorol sifftging. 
Participation in bond or orchestra wos olso mti^^itiiol. 
We would like to hove seen o higher response for these 
octivities on the question noire, porticulorty since one 
older boy reported that he learned a lot about gettif>g 
along with pecple in such ^^oups. In mus'< it cleor 
that o single v^>ice or instrvvnent 6epen6% on the coop- 
eration of oth^rsr t^ ochieve hornwny. This is a foct he 
does not rsadily ^''osp in ordinary sociol aF^irs. Type* 
of music reportedly enjoyed by individuals: 



NURSERY RHYMES 


COUNTRY 


ROCK AND ROLL 


LATIN 


SYMPHONtC 


WESTffcN 


Mli^JC 


JAZZ 


CHORUSES 


OLD Tl^AE 


FEMALE 


POPULAR 


VOCALISTS 


MARCHES 


lULLAEtES 


&AND 


KIDDIE RECORDS 


OPERATIC 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


FAVOi?nt 


ELECTRONIC 


FAMILY 


LIGHT CLASSICS 


SONGS 


BLUES 


ORGAN 



Autism does not oppeor to predispose a child to ony 
one type of music. Rather, these children hove prefer- 
ences which frequently persist for years. Some parents 
seem dismayed becouie their child tikes loud rock music 
which they find hard to tolerate. Autistic childfii^n are 
not inclined to follow their parents' musical tastes to 
any greater degree than other children. 

Professor Tom O'Connell of Marshall University is doing 
re^ecir^h on mywccil svtistk children* In persorol com- 
munication, he reports that the gifted ones show this 
interest and ability from an eorly age, even infoncy. 
There were a few %\tch children in our sample. A typical 
parental comment was: "She con ploy anything she 
hears on the piono, although she cannot reod a note." 
Sixteen children in our survey play the pioTio to some 
degree, and 15 ploy other instruments such as autohorp, 
clarinet, trumpet, guitor, organ, drum, ond accordion. 
This h not on impressive number of performers. But even 
if music is used only as recreation, it still represents a 
boundless source of beouty, comfort, and pleasure. 




Noying on old pump organ. 

Courtesy of Mirtdm Voelm, G*Hon, Ohio. 



TRAVEL 

The biggest surprise of the questionnaire was that many 
parents gave high ratings to travel. Apparently the au- 
tistic child's resistance to change opp\m mow rigidly 
to the fixtures of his home than to his position in the 
outside world. Autistic children of all og&s are exceed- 
ingly fond of going ploces. Evnn those with little speech 
ability manage to convey this, repeating in o question- 
ing intonation the phrases which promise them travel, 
such as "Bye-b>^ cor?" and "Next year go troiler?" No 
form of transportation was specificolly mentioned as 
distasteful to the children. One boy joined a youth 
hostel orgonizatlon ond pedoled 600 miles on his bi- 
cycle in Europe. Severol children have crossed the coun- 
try in camping tracers with their f omilies. "She was the 
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be»t linle traveler of vs oil," wrone one mother of o 6- 
y»ar-oy otrl. 

N'/Ot untommanly, yowng av^tc children take off on 
their awn two feet. They disappear in stares and explore 
strange bvildings withaut the sfightest feor of unknown 
dongers that may lurk behind ctased doors. During the 
caurse of this survey, many out^stic children were invited 
to the author's home, where the porerrts were tald they 
need not restrain them. AU of them, ages 4 ta 23, ex- 
ploited the haute, thoroughly. They moy here been ori- 
enting thtr?T5»efres in u stror^ setting, but they wete 
also looking for objects of interest. One boy Qsked 
about the fabric content of various curtains; o/'other 
locoted his fovoriVe record in our collections. They 
seemed to be more excited thon distressed by the new 
environ fTient. 

after rr^entioning <^rovei. ""He is very observont." *^e 
understor>ds mops well." "It seems as though she re- 
members every place we hove token her." 

Porents mentioned the following ploces to which they 
could toke their children on enjoyoble excursions: 



SHOPPING MAUS 
OPEN MARKkiS 
GROCERY STORES 
RUMMAGE SALES 
LAUNDROMATS 
FIELDS AND FORESTS 

FACTORIES 
TRAIN STATIONS 
AIRPORTS 



RIVERFRONVS 

BEACHES 

ZOOS 

MUSEUMS 

UftRARi£S 

JUNK YARDS 

TOWN DUMPS 

AMUSEMENT PARKS 

OUTDOOR CONCERTS 

PLAYGROUNDS 



An outiMic child does not think less of o trip if his por- 
ents ore doing on errond ot the some time. In this woy, 
over the yeors, he moy teorn to get around well in his 
commimity. SiJKe porerits coftsis*erv*!y deflf^fvd better 
behovior of their children in public places )hon else- 
where, the stondords expected of them for on excursion 
become a model. Some children who do not eo! well 
at home improve their monners and incre^^ the voriety 
of foods they will try when this is a requirement for 
eating in o restouront. 

Severol porents who responded to the questionnoire hod 
troveled obrood with outistic Children post the age of 
10. On the whole, these children behoved beoutifully 
while troveling ond enjoyed the experience of seeing 
a new country ond trying foreign foods. Physlcol thera- 



pists point out that or>e reason crippled, polsied, and 
deformed chiWren love to swim h thot water is ein 
equolirer. The same might be said of foreign trovel for 
en oufi^ child; his parents end aibUf^gs ore for a whlAe 
almost OS puzzled orvd confused about sociol custofms 
and longuoge as he is. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

A^st autistic children, tike mofVy other childrer\, hove 
th^ obility to fmd pleosure in creativity. A few ore ex- 
ceedingry talented «n arts ond crofts; others an |usl not 
interested. In bet¥reen ore the mo^ority, who enjoy mak- 
ing things, whethei" or not the finished result con be 
called ort. O/ie teacher reported that such octivitiet 
give her children their most reloxing hours. Atl their 
neofousness and uncertointy seems to vanish os they 
concemrote on o simple projtect they urwderstond^ wotch- 
ing <t develop in their own honds. These things were 
borr>e out by responses on our quesftonnaire: 

FINGER PAINTING* wos frequently checked, but one 
teocher commented thot oiutistic t:hildreri do not ivke 



Ooin9 en errond with porenf. 

Courtesy of Miriam V6«>^m. GtliOfi. Ohio. 




It at much at other ort forms becouse it vroiotet their 
hobfts of cleanUneu. and thex crave consistency in 

TEAMING PAPER*, inclwded for its art potential 
rAOw*£LiNG CLAY* plus papier moche ond ceromict 
PASTING* used for coDaget and Krop books 
DRAWING*, COLORING*, PAINTING* all very pop- 
ular with a %i^)de age range, along with SCISSORS* 

The following activities were indicoted os being enjoyed 
by a few older outistic children of boch se^es: 

WOODWORKING KNITTING 
WEAVING CROCHETING 
RUG MAKING SEWING 

Among the children with unusual skill in art was a 14- 
year-ald boy who hod long been foscinoted by otpho- 
bets. His skill wot so wefi developed that today he con 
letter in Old Er^giish style on certificotes. A gH of 15 
enclosed on envelope with our questionnaise thot in- 
cluded her foshion drawings. They were remorkobly 
tntricgrte and fresh in design. It is too soon to know 
whether the younger, fomented cKikWen in our sample 
will continue their interests and develop them. Porents 
con take heart in the knowledge c'Kat this is possible, 
however^ even when o considerable outistic handicap 
exists. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Pioyground equipment is importont in the recreation of 
autistic children through odoleuence. fty contrast, a 
small group of normal children who filled out the qtes- 
tionnoire showed decreasing interest in these activities 
OS they put wtore energy into social games and compe- 
titions. It would be o mistake, however, to assume tfiot 
autistic children become unsocioble because they ore 
allowed to persist too long in individual sports. More 
likely it is the other way o^-ound, with solo activities 
b^*r^(| the only ones which the children know how to 
pc ffctfffl for many years. 

A playground or o well -equipped bock yord is o good 
place for informal socio) interaction, a necessary first 
step in understanding other people. Some porents moke 
o point of invitivig neighborhood children ta the yord, 
observing that their autistic child ploys hoppily in o 
group, if not quite wilh it. Equipment should be selected 
with 0 child's "me ntol age" in mind: 

SANDBOX*, good for children through the oge of 
rood and tunnel construction 



SPLASH POOL* 

SWINGS* ir»clvding tire swings csnd knotned ropes 
CLiM\HO TOWERS AHO GYMS* induding svs- 
pended lodders and geodesic domes 
SltDES* including woter slides, snow slides, and con- 
venltonol slides 

TRAMPOLINE*, the most popular item despite un- 
availability tar some children. Variation: tout convos 
loced ove/ an inflated trodar in^^er tube 
WHEEL TOYS* of all variety such as wagons, wheel- 
borrows, bikes 

EXERCISE BARS, well liked by a few older children 
MERRY^O-ROUNO, TEETER-TOTTER 
REVOLVING DRUMS, LARGE CABLE SPOOLS t4) walk 
on and through 

LARGE BOXES for snuggling in, crawling over, and 
stacking 

There ore mony creative people who wout^ be oleos- 
ontly chollrnged by on invitation to de5jgn origifvol 
equipment, ff you ore storting a nortft'^fit recreation 
program, consider making a newspaper oppeol fc^ such 
tolent, or approach the art deportmerfts of your neotby 
colleges and high schools. 

DRAMATICS, DANCE, AND GAMES 

Dramatic activities ore not popular with most autistic 
children. Nevertheless, ^here h enough response ta rec- 
ommend dresstng-uo puppets, and ploy-octif^g. These 
activities may help a c(»ld develop awareness of view- 
points other than ^^s own. Dressing -up is of ten a private 
gome, with the chjfid odmtring himself in the mirror. It 
happens also to be the most frequently checked ^'dra- 
matic activity.** Some children tike ta put an hots and 
become Smokey-the-Beor, on airline pilot, or o cowboy. 
Then, os in puppet ploy, they con odively imagine how 
it feels to be someone else. 

Among the children v^ho enjoy the acting are a few 
with unusuol ability to imitate ditferent voices or oc- 
cents. A bit port in o school ploy con win admiration 
denied them in other activities. Teachers in speciol 
schools report thot their outtMlC children enjoy o simple 
holidoy progrom if there is not too much confusion on 
the stage. When the curtain rises, it is reossurin'^ vo the 
child to know that f^ir porents ore sitting below clap- 
ping for them. Applause from the audience is often vig- 
orously motched on stoge by the children. 

There was little response to doncing on our questian- 
noire. h is possible that parents of bays ore reluctant 
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Th« of a familf picnic is expressed in fhis drawing by Julie 
$9ndu*ky. New HGffford, New Yf^rk, pf the Pg9 o/ 9, 2 y»or$ 
before the wot ohie to commvnicofe verbally' 
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to admit a I'king for dance, which has a sissy connota* 
tion, but w\\\ occept the some activity as o 9a m«. 
Joanna Gewrrt2 (1964) wrot# rjn rjrtirU rifeoy* fMChif^y 
dance to children who oppeor to be more psychotic 
than most of sample. She had some success with 
music9l games ot movement. 

Singing and rhythm octivrtiei ore the most popvlor 
games with younger children. There is a trend oway 
from "Farmer in the Dell" as age increases, toward 
hide-and-seek and tag. Young adults fnvor games which 
might better be classified under sports. Som«; children 
beco-ne ottoched to board games in which they progress 
toward a goa! by drawing cords, spinning arrows, or 
throwing dice. One bc?y decided to combine his interest 
in anatomy with his love of such gomes, and drew up 
the "Human Body Game" (Figure 3) which his family 
ployed with him. Other gomes of interest listed on our 
survey were; 



the edge of o loke. Do not ottempt on advance step 
until o lew fhreotentng one hos been conc|uered. A 



SINGING GAMES' 
RHYTHM GAMES* 
HIDE AND-SEEK* 
TAG* 

MAGIC SHOWS 

DOMINOES 

PING-PONG 

CROQUET 

SPORTS 

PLAY ACTING 

DRES:;tNG UP* 



PUPPETS 

SKIHLES* 

CHECKERS 

TIC-TAC-TOE 

POOl 

DARTS 

BOARD GA^ ES, esp. 
CANDYLAND* 
CHUTES-AND. 
LADDERS* 



SPORTS AND OUTDOOR AaiVITIES 

Judging from the questionnaire, o perfect day for on 
cut i Stic child would feature o picnic on the beoch. By 
all odds, swimming is the favorite sport, end picnics <ire 
the favorite outdoor activity. Many parents report that 
their child unei o flotaticv'n device in the woter, but they 
stiK )Ote the activity as o fovorite. 

One mother soid her son first begon to Swim by simply 
walking into the woter up to his neck and toktng off in 
o d'og paddle. This is highly unusuoK More commonly, 
parents indicated that much patience was needed be- 
fore their child learned to floot or swim. Some who did 
nM check swimming exploined that their child is ex- 
tremely afraid of water. In view of the greot pleasure 
Swimming brings to some autistic children, it seems 
worthwhile to persist in helping thorn Ove'come o feor 
of water. This may be done tn ^roduoted steps, bogtn^ 
ning with water play at the shaf!ow end of a pool or 



1) Sittir>9 in sholtow water pouring water from pails 
7) Splashing body and face 

3) Ducking the fo.ce voluntorily, blowing bubbles 
through nose 

4) Moving into deeper woter with o flotation device 

5) Playing in deeper water voluntarily 

By the time a child enjoys oil these steps, he is reody for 
swimming lessons at a depth whne he feels sofe. 

folio wing orrt the fovorite sports and outdoor activities 
of the children whose parents responded to our Cfues- 
tionnaire: 

SWIMMING* previously discussed 

BICYCLE RIDING* (including tricycles) drew over o 

hundred responses 

I^OLIER SKATING* Is enjoyed by mony older children 
ICE SKATING enjoyed by a few 

HORSEBACK RIDING* wos not frequently checked, 
but was highly recommended for those with facilities 
TEAM SPORTS* ore of great interest, though o child 
IS more often a spectator than o partii;ipant 
TETTCRBAIL*, BADMINTON, KICKBALL, VOLIEYBAJ. 
BOWLING* 
FRISBEE* 

PICNICS*, CAMPING*, CAMPFIRES*, HIKING, BOAT- 
ING, FEEDING DUCKS 
TUMBLING, ROUGH-HOUSING* 

In general, sports which coll for quick decisions ore not 
e'^foyed. This is especially tn^ m gomes where the 
oc1.'>ns of others determine the appropriate responses. 
A child may be able to block, throw, kick, or run, bu^ 
on inability to moke split-second judgments in o chang- 
ing situation gives him a continuing hondlc^^) (Dewey 
1972). 

OTHER SPECIALIZED INTERESTS 

We hove mentio?)ed some of the specialties of autistic 
children in the sections on art and music. There ore 
many other subjects which have the potential to fasci- 
nate autistic children who hove reached on oppropriote 
stoge of development. Mathematics, astronomy, weather, 
electricity, and calendars were all frequently checked. 
Porents ond t e o chcr s oro Impressed by the unusuot obi!- 
ity these children huve to store and recall complex pat- 
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terns. At recreotion, these skills ore both a source d 
prtvote pleoswre and o chance to goin social recog- 
nition. 

RECREATION FROM ACTIVITIES NOT 
USUALLY CONSIDERED ENJOYABLE 

This cumbersome title introduced one section of the 
questionnaire. We suggested, as examples: moking lists, 
taking things apart, miicing foods, and doing household 
chores. There wos ample spoce to write in others. 

As expected, eoch of the octivit ies mentioned was lib- 
erally checked. "Taking things apart" was the winner, 
a source of considerable dismay in some households. 
One mother comm^.>ntfd that when a social worker 
asked her, "Does this child come from a broken home?" 
she was tempteci to reply, "Wrecked is a better descrip- 
tion/' Yet eventuotly her myte son stopped his busy 
work with the screwdriver ond seemed to realize that 
household possessions were not to be dismantled. H 
believe," soid his mother, "that fo# years he didn't see 
any opplionce cis a unit, but as on ossembly of detach- 
able pi^rts " We hove no reports of parents who de- 
liberately channeled this interest into a career, but sev- 
eroll former autistic children ore now employed in sort- 
ing,, packing, or assembling small objects. Perhaps the 
ability to assemble is the happy side of on obsession 
with ports. 

Suggested playthings for children who are handy with a 
screwdriver ore old clacks, aid radios, and old record 
players, all with power cords removed The object 
should be clearly marked with a sign the child under- 
stonds to mean: 'This is your toy to take apart as you 
wish." Rummage soles are o Qood source for discords 
on autistic child may find exciting. 

What other activities, not usuolly considered enjoyable, 
dc ovfisfic children seek es recreeticn? Cheres!— pictn 
old-fashioned work to most people. A tennis player may 
point out that the dividing line between work and ploy 
is not determined by the amount of energy invested. 
Autistic children will often toke a fancy to certain jobs 
oround the house which they claim as their own. Why? 
In the words of one teenager, "I feet good when I chop 
wood/' Whether good means useful, healthy^ impor- 
tant, strong, or appreciated, it is obviously a happy 
emotion and that is what recreotion is about. Some of 
the favorite chores, without respect to traditional sex 
roles, are as follows: 



SHOPPING FOR GROCERIES 

PREPARING FOOD 

SETTING THE TABLE 

FILLtNG SALT SHAKERS 

GRATING CHEESE 

PUniNG AWAY SILVERWARE 

CARRYING OUT GARBAGE 

EMPTYING WASTEBASKETS 

SHARPENING PENCILS 

RUNNING THE VACUUM CLEANER 

CHANGING SHEETS 

DRfVlNG NAtLS 

DIGGING PRECISION HOLES 

SHOVELING SNOW 

PLANTING ONIONS AND BULBS 

There is a greot deal to be said for encouraging this 
kind of recreation, even when the child needs constant 
supervision ond the ffnot \oh needs a touch^up. In addi- 
tion to his private deligSt in o porticulor chore, he is 
acquiring o skill which wiTI be usefuf later in life. One 
young mon now lives with Ivs (other. Having leorrved to 
fhare the househo'^ duties since his mother died. A 
more severely autistic girl endears herself to the staff 
of the institution where she lives by moking the beds of 
aU the other children in her cottage. 



folimg thmgt opoit. CouMe$y of Vo«im. GftHuf^. Ohitj. 




EVALUATING THE SUCCESS 
OF AN ACTIVITY 

The more severely on autistic child is affected, the less 
he is able ta generalize whet he Seams. Recreation 
which was selected to develop sociol oworeness may 
oppeor to foil in its purpose. One class of outistic chil* 
dren was taught to roller skote in pairs. As soon os the 
need for physical su^ort was aver« they abandoned 
their partners as wtiltngly as anyone lays awde a crutch. 
Their teacher confessed, '1 hoped they would develop 
friendships by holding hands." 

To ovoid o frustrating sense of failure, consider whether 
an octivity has had one or more values by answering 
the following questions: 

Was it €t source of pleasure? 



Did it divert the child from cotostrophir feelings? 

Did it provide heolthful exercise and release of 

tension? 

Did it lead the child from a rut virhich was impeding 
his progreu? 

Was it 0 logical step towards a worthy goat? 
Did it improve his sktiils? 

Did it teach a social formula: v/Sich moy be used 
again? 

By this checklist, the roller skoting endeavor was highly 
successful. It offered joy, diversic^, exercise, balance 
skills, ond on example of how people can help eoch 
other in one situotion. 

We hope other activities in this Looklet will be as well 
adopted to the needs of individual children of oil ages. 
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The Questionnaire 




and professionals working with children in stimulating odditional ideas 
for recreational activities.) 



^ Check In front of actrvities enjoyed in the past year. 

□ Stor to indicate intense interest, or double star for skill beyond overage 
far normal children of the some oge. 

Please feel free to chonge questions or odd margin notes. AH reti/mt wdl be 
personally evaluated. 

(For young or severely disabled children, many spaces will be blank) 

l.-TOY EQUIPMENT: □ water toys, □ ploy dough, □ jigsaw puzzles, 
□ rubber stamps, □ blocks, □ bolls, □ peg boards, □ magic slates, 

v>€3rv^ Tnofciri^ 'wy"*, Lj coTtiifvcTfOn toys 



2. -PLAYCR0UND EQUIPMENT: □ sondboic □ splosh pool, □ swing, 

climbing gym, □ exercise bars, □ slide. □ trompoline 
Others 

3. — ARTS AND CRAFTS: □ finger painting, Q paper tearing, □ cloy 

modeling, □ posting, □ drawing, Q coiormg, □ painting, □ wood- 
work, □ weaving, □ sewing. Others 

4. — DRAMATICS: □ dressing, □ puppets, □ ploy octing, Q other port 

in dramatic production: 

5. ^GAMES: □ singing game*, [j rhythm <:^ames, Q hide-and-seek, Q tog, 

□ bowling, ping-pong, □ tether boll, □ croquet, □ checkers, 
n chess, □ other boxed games 

Others 

6. — SPORTS: □ individual boll ploy, [J swimming, □ kite flying, Q jump 

rope, n bic^xling, Q roller skating, □ ice skating, □ horseback 
riding, fl spectator, team sports, F] participant^ team sports 
Others . 

/.-OUTDOOR RECREATION: (If not listed obove) □ picnics, □ comping, 

□ hiking, □ booting, □ fishing, □ compfires 
Others 

8.— MUSIC: □ rhythm bond, Q singing, □ chorol singing, □ piono, 

□ other instrument , QJ ^'itening to records or 
topes, Q other listening , Q composing. List 

st>'les of mwiiic enjoyed 

Other m^/sicol activities . . 



Child's age 

Speech Development: 



Sex 



Diagnosis 

Q essentially mwte □ communicates verbally 

since age of 



Others 
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9.^CCREATION GROUPS: ^ group for Kortdicopped, C group for 
fiormo', Scowti, Other r^crsctjcnsi ©rgonirc^jcn 

10. —COLLECTIONS: stamps, □ coin*, □ nature specimens 

Others (however strange) 

11. -TELEVISION PREFERENCE: H commerciols, □ Sesorne Street, 

[j movies, cortoons, [j variety shows, children's stories. 
Others 

frequency of wotchiog: Q often, □ rarely. 

12. -$PECIALIZED INTERESTS: □ music, □ mothemotics, □ astrcnonrty, 

□ colendars, □ weather, □ electricity, P] history 
Others 

13. -RECREATION FROM ACTtVSTiES NOT USUALLY CONSIDERED 

ENJOY ABIl: □ making lisJs, □ taking things oport, □ froxlng foods, 

□ doing chores, Others, however eccentrk 

14. -DANCING: □ Unstructured dancing, □ foiV dancing, □ Other 
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